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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature 


story provided through this service - or have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 


mation officers in those offices will be glad to help. 


Their names, addresses and tele- 


phone numbers are listed below, as are the states in the respective regions: 


Atlanta, Ga...... 


‘Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Dallas, Tex...... 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Seattle, Wash.... 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Washington 
Oregon 


Kansas City, Mo.. 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


-William I. Allgood 


Room 317 

1371 Peachtree St. NE 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


»Leo W. Allman 


Federal Building §& 
U.S. Courthouse 

Rm. 7C42 

1100 Commerce Street 

Dallas, Tex. 75202 

214-749-2308 


-Ernest Hood 


Arcade Plaza 

Rm. 2034 

1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
206-442-7620 


.Neal A. Johnson 


Federal Office Bldg. 
Rm. 1904 

911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 
816-374-5481 


64106 


.Joe B. Kirkbride 


80S Penn Square Bldg. 
1317 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
215-597-4959 


19107 


Boston, Mass...... 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Denver, Colo...... 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


New York, N.Y..... 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


-Paul F. Neal 

Rm. E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


-Ernest E. Sanchez 
Rm. 16408 

Federal Building 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80202 
303-837-4234 


San Francisco, Ca..Tor Torland 


Rm. 10007 
Federal Bldg. 
450 Golden Gate 


Chicago, Ill.......Paul S. Williams 


San Francisco, Ca. 94102 
415-556-3423 

.-Edward I. Weintraub 

Rm. 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 

12th Floor 

300 S. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago, Ill. 60606 


312-353-6976 
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BLACK MANPOWER OFFICIAL IS 
‘SOCIAL MINISTER’ 


ATLANTA -- "One-pot Charlie" may sound a little like the nickname of 
a talented Army cook, but it has a profoundly different meaning for 
Reginald Carter, area operations officer with the Regional Manpower 
Administration, U. S. Department of Labor here. 

"That was my mother's nickname when I was growing up in the black 
ghettos of Miami, Fla.," says Carter. "Food was always alarmingly 
scarce back then, but somehow my mother could mix up whatever was on 
hand in one big pot and come up with a brew that my sister, two brothers 
and I found satisfying. The nickname really carried a world of love 
and admiration for someone who was constantly called upon to be resource- 
ful." 

Perhaps that same resourcefulness was imparted to Carter. "I have 
had some sort of job ever since I was six years old," he says. "At 
first, it was shining shoes, then carrying newspapers, washing dishes, 
working in a fish market..........anything to help my mother keep the 
family together." 

Through all the work and hardship, however, Carter says the spirit 
and encouragement of "One-pot Charlie” kept him going to school. In 
fact, as a senior, he was vice president of the student council at 
Miami's Dorsey High School, and upon graduation in 1955 he was awarded 
an academic scholarship to Morehouse College in Atlanta. 

That summer he worked on a tobacco farm in Connecticut for money 
to supplement the scholarship, so that he could enter Morehouse in the 
fall. "While I was grateful for the scholarship, it by no means covered 
all my costs that first year. I worked at all sorts of part-time jobs 
at all kinds of hours, played in the school band and sang in the choir. 
At the end of the year, just as the money from all sources ran out, I 
was able to get another scholarship -- this time, to Morris Brown College 


(MORE) 
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in Atlanta. Thanks to a relatively good outside job while I was attend- 
ing that school, I was even able to send money home to "One-pot Charlie." 

In 1960, Carter received his AB degree, with majors in philosophy 
and religion. Upon graduation, he went to the New York City area and 
spent the next five years in social work. 

At the end of that time, he began to think of additional schooling, 
a yen which he explains this way. "Back in 1955, I had felt a call to 
the ministry, but I resisted it, because ministry to me at that time 
meant only ‘pulpit ministry' and I didn't really find that idea too 
appealing. However, I once again felt a gnawing to do further formal 
study related specifically to religion." 

So, in 1965, Carter returned to Atlanta to enter the Inter- 
denominational Theological Seminary where, again with the help of part- 
time jobs, he received an MA degree in religious education two years 
later. Upon graduation from the seminary he expanded his part-time 
job with Atlanta-area social agencies to full-time work until he joined 
the U. S. Department of Labor in 1968. 

Carter's initial responsibility was directing the Manpower 
Administration's Equal Employment Opportunity Program in the South- 
eastern region. In 1970, he assumed his present post as an area 
operations officer for portions of Florida and Georgia, where he serves 
as a consultant to city and county agencies, along with other groups 
whose manpower training and development programs are funded by the Labor 
Department. 

"I view this job as true ‘social ministry'," says Carter. "Our programs 
aid the disadvantaged in getting jobs, which mean better housing, clothing 
and food. After all, I know from personal experience it's difficult for 


people to ‘hear the word' when they're hungry and shoeless." 


(MORE) 
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Though he is entitled to use "Reverend" before his name, Carter 
cme, "I would never use it on the job, because I want to be accepted 
strictly as a government representative. But, my motivation in this 
work is the same as when I'm wearing my ministerial 'hat' -- that is, 

a desire to help people.” 

Even his responsibilities in the administration of manpower programs 
haven't been enough to satisfy Carter's desire to minister to others. 

He also serves as Minister of Christian Education at Atlanta's Union 
Baptist Church and, as a first lieutenant in the Georgia Army National 
Guard, he is chaplain for the 560th Engineers Battalion at Columbus, Ga. 

All in all, he says, life today is far away from the Miami ghetto 

days, but he still sees the imprint of the inspiration and philosophy 


dished out along with the soup by "One-pot Charlie." 


# # # 
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COOPERATIVE EFFORT IN ROCHESTER, N.Y., BOOSTS 
MINORITY BUSINESS 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. -- A black woman, whose husband is ailing and able to work only 
part time was granted a bank loan to remodel the dining room of her soul food 
restaurant here. 

A black-owned company which manufacturers transformers and small industrial 
appliances has renewed its lease on its building under circumstances extremely favorable 
for the company. 

A recently formed black-owned company in Rochester has a contract with Eastman 
Kodak to repair all instamatic cameras sent back to the factory for service. 

These things have been made possible with the assistance of the Rochester 
Business Opportunities Corporation (RBOC), formed in 1968 to assist blacks and other 
minorities in establishing new businesses, or improving existing businesses. 

A comprehensive story in the RBOC appeared in the February issue of Manpower, 

a monthly magazine of the Manpower Administration in the Department of Labor, 

Getting a business off the ground is tough. Usually, it is tougher for blacks 
and other minorities. 

In 1968, a group of local businessmen, headed by Eastman Kodak, local bankers 
and representatives of the Small Business Administration got together, and RBOC 
was conceived. To date, the RBOC has assisted in establishing 90 black and minority- 
owned enterprises employing over 300 people and doing $6 million worth of business per 
year. 

These businesses include a mens' clothing store, a company which repairs cameras, 

a plastics molding company and a company which manufactures short-run business forms and 
features quick delivery for the Rochester business community. 

The largest employer among these RBOC-assisted businesses manufactures transformers 


and small industrial appliances. 
(More) 
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W.R. Priester is general manager of RBOC. Priester, who holds a masters' 
degree from Atlanta University in business administration, and his racially mixed staff 
offer minority businessmen a wide range of experience. Among them are lawyers, 
accountants, engineers and a variety of production and management: consultants. 

In addition, volunteers employeed by some of Rochester's largest and most prestigious 
firms contribute their time and talents to RBOC. 

If RBOC decided that a proposed business has a resonable chance to succeed, the 
corporation is prepared to help a prospective owner in many ways. First, RBOC helps 
him prepare the studies and market projections needed to get financing. Next, meetings 
are arranged with local bank officials,and procedures necessary to obtain an SBA loan 
guarantee are explained. This insures the banker that a portion of the loan, usually from 
75 to 90 percent of the money borrowed will be repaid, no matter what. More often than 
not, RBOC will offer the prospective owner additional loans from its own funds to 
further assist him. Consequently, the new owners' personal investment can be as low as 
$250, depending upon what sort of business he is entering. 

After the business has been purchased, many follow-up services are provided by 
RBOC. The man who purchased the mens' clothing store had years of experience in mens' 
fashions, and knew how to order the right merchandise, and sell it successfully, but 
he turned to the RBOC staff for help in making out financial statements, tax returns 
and other accounting forms. 

The RBOC staff offers help in matters ranging from equipment purchase, real 
estate appraisals, lease negotiations, and even specialized engineering or technical 
assistance. 

But then assistance offered by RBOC isn't always so technical. Mary Phillips, the 
black woman who needed a loan to remodel her resturant, wanted only $250. It was no 


big deal for RBOC or the bank, but it certainly was for Mary Phillips. 


# # # 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX -- 
JANUARY 1973 

WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index rose 0.3 percent in January, the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics has reported. The rise was due to 
a substantial increase in food prices, the effects of which were moderated by 
declines in prices of nonfood commodities, particularly apparel and used cars. The 
January index at 127.7 (1967=100) was 3.7 percent above a year ago. 

After seasonal adjustment, the January increase was 0.5 percent. Food prices, 
including restaurant meals and snacks, rose an average of 1.9 percent while prices 
of nonfood commodities were unchanged after seasonal adjustment. The services index 
increased 0.2 percent. 

In the 6-month period ending in January, the CPI rose at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 4.1 percent. The rate of advance was the same in the first 3 months 
(July-October) and the last 3 months (October-January) of the period. The food index 
accelerated in the October-January period to a 12.7 percent annual rate from 5.3 per- 
cent in the preceding 3 months; the nonfood commodities index, however, decelerated 
to a 1.3 percent rate in the last 3 months from 2.7 percent in the first 3 months. 
The services index rose at a 3.3 percent annual rate in both periods. 

The rate of increase in the CPI during Phase II of the Economic Stabilization 


Program was about the same as in the 8 months of 1971 prior to the start of Phase I 


as a slowdown in the rate of increase in nonfood commodities and services, which 


account for more than three-quarters of the CPI market basket, offset an acceleration 
in the rate of increase in foods. All of the grocery store food prices as well as 
some of the other prices for the January CPI were obtained while Phase II of the 
Economic Stabilization Program was still in effect. Comparative seasonally adjusted 
annual rates of change in the CPI and its major components before and during the 


Economic Stabilization Program are as follows: 


(MORE) 
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1971 3 months 14 months 17 months Latest 6 
prior to Phase I Phase II Phase I & mos. (July 
Phase I (Aug. 1971° (Nov. 1971 II(Aug. 1972 to 
(Dec. 1970 to Nov. 1971) to Jan. 73) 1971 to Jan. 1973) 
to Aug. 1971) Jan. 1973) 
All Items 
Food 


Commodities less 
food 


Services 


Prices of food purchased in grocery stores--the major part of the total food 
index--rose 2.5 percent before seasonal adjustment; they usually increase slightly in 
January. Prices rose for most food items; increases were particularly sharp for meats, 
poultry, eggs, fresh fruits and vegetables, and milk. Equally large price increases 
have been recorded for these items individually at various times during the past few 
years. However, in combination the rise was the largest seasonally adjusted 1-month 
increase since a separate food-at-home index was first published in January 1952. The 
index of food away from home--restaurant meals and snacks--increased 0.4 percent. 

The index of nonfood commodities declined 0.5 percent before seasonal adjustment. 
Prices of apparel commodities declined, especially women's clothing prices which fell 
much more than they usually do in January. Prices also moved down for used cars, 
tires, textile housefurnishings, furniture, and houses. The effects of these declines 
were partially offset by price increases for fuel oil, gasoline, home repair and 
maintenance goods, and new cars. 

The services index increased 0.2 percent. Increases in charges for household 
services, particularly rent, electricity, and gas, contributed to the rise in the 
index as did large increases in auto repair and hospital room charges. There were 
small increases in personal care, recreational and apparel services. The effects of 


these increases were partly offset by decline in auto registration fees, auto and 


property insurance, and telephone charges. 


(MORE) 
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Approximately 120,000 individual prices were collected directly by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in January for use in the index. Approximately 80 percent of 
these quotations represent monthly comparisons. Sixth-nine percent of these monthly 
comparisons were unchanged, 10 percent decreased, and 21 percent increased between 
December and January. The proportion of food and service prices increasing was substan- 
tially larger than in December. The number of non-food commodity and service prices 
declining also was larger. The rise in the number of service prices showing declines 
reflected, in large part, the decrease in the Federal Excise Tax on telephone service. 
The January index also includes 23,000 price comparisons to January from periods prior 
to December of which 18,000 cover the quarterly span from October to January. About 
12 percent of these increased. In addition, about 5,000 rental unites were surveyed 


in January and 18 percent of these reported rent increases from July. 
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REAL EARNINGS IN JANUARY 1973 


WASHINGTON -- Average weekly earnings of American workers--in dollars of constant 
purchasing power--declined three-tenths of one percent (0.3) between December and 
January, after allowance for the usual seasonal change, the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has reported. Compared with a year ago, real earnings 
were 2.4 percent higher. 

Real spendable weekly earnings were down 1.1 percent over the month but were up 
1.0 percent over the year. 

The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power was unchanged 
over the month and was 2.1 percent higher than January a year ago. 

The Bureau's report is based on average earnings for all full-time and part- 
time production or nonsupervisory jobs in the private nonfarm sector of the Nation's 
economy. Earnings in dollars of constant purchasing power (real earnings) are 
determined by adjusting the gross figures for changes in the Consumer Price Index. 

Average gross weekly earnings in current dollars rose 0.2 percent between 
December and January on a seasonally adjusted basis. The over-the-month increase was 
attributable to a 3 cent increase in average hourly earnings, which was partially off- 
set by a 0.2 hour decline in the average workweek. Compared with a year ago, gross 
weekly earnings in current dollars were up 6.2 percent, from $130.29 per week to $138.35. 
During the same period, the Consumer Price Index rose 3.7 percent. As a result, 
gross earnings in constant dollars advanced 2.4 percent over the year. 

Spendable earnings (average weekly pay after deduction of Social Security and 
Federal income taxes) for a worker who was earning the average weekly pay and was 
taxed at rates applicable to a married worker with three dependents declined by 0.5 
percent in January (seasonally adjusted). This decline was largely attributable to 
the Social Security tax rate increase (from 5.2 to 5.85 percent). Compared with 
January 1972, these workers’ spendable earnings were up 4.7 percent, from $116.47 to 


$121.92 per week. After adjustment of spendable earnings for changes in consumer 


prices, real spendable earnings tor these wage earners dropped 1.1 percent from the 


(MORE) 
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December level (seasonally adjusted). Over the year, real spendable earnings were up 


1.0 percent. (A fuller discussion of the effect of Social Security tax changes appears 


in the February 1973 issue of Employment and Earnings.) 


The Bureau's Hourly Earning Index in current dollars, seasonally adjusted, was 
142.5 (1967=100) in January, 0.5 percent higher than in December and 5.9 percent 


above a year ago, as reported earlier this month. In dollars of constant purchasing 
power, the January index of 111.5 was the same as in December and 2.1 percent higher 


than a year ago. 
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RELIGIOUS AND ETHNIC GROUP EQUAL 
EMPLOYMENT GUIDELINES TAKE EFFECT 

WASHINGTON -- U. S. Department of Labor rules and regulations to remedy religious 
and ethnic discrimination in employment by Federal contractors became effective 
February 20. 

The guidelines affect more than 250,000 firms engaged in Federal contract work, 
including contractors and subcontractors on federally assisted construction projects, 
and protect about one-third of the nation's workforce. 

The regulations were published in the Federal Register on Jan. 19, 1973, by the 
Labor Department's Office of Federal Contract Compliance (OFCC). They tell how to 
comply with requirements of Executive Order 11246, as amended, for promoting and 
insuring equal employment opportunity for all persons employed or seeking employment 
with government contractors and subcontractors without regard to religion or 
national origin. 

The guidelines say: "Members of various religious and ethnic groups primarily 
but not exclusively of Eastern, Middle, and Southern European ancestry, such as 
Jews, Catholics, Italians, Greeks, and Slavic groups, continue to be excluded from 
executive, middle-ianagement, and other job levels because of discrimination based 
upon their religion and/or national origin." 

Under the new regulations, Federal contractors must determine whether members of 
various religious and ethnic groups are receiving fair consideration for job 
opportunities. In doing so, "special attention shall be directed toward executive 
and middle-management levels, where employment problems relating to religion and 


national origin are most likely to occur." 


The guidelines add: "Based upon the findings of such reviews, employers shall 


undertake appropriate outreach and positive recruitment activities...to remedy 
existing deficiencies." 

Outreach and positive recruitment activities listed in the regulations 
include establishment of internal communications and procedures to ensure that the 
employer's equal employment commitment is being carried out; enlisting the 


(MORE) 
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assistance and support of all recruitment sources, including employment agencies, 
college placement directors, and business associates; and reviewing employment records 
to determine the availability of promotable and transferable members of various 
religious and ethnic groups. 

Other required efforts include establishment of meaningful contacts with 
religious and ethnic organizations for advice, education, technical assistance 
and referral of potential employees; conducting recruitment programs in schools 
with substantial enroliments of students from various religious and ethnic groups; 
and advertising in religious and ethnic media. 

Employers are not expected to undertake all of the listed activities. The 
guidelines note: ''The scope of the employer's efforts shall depend upon all the 
circumstances, including the nature and extent of the employer's deficiencies and 
the employer's size and resources." 

The outreach and positive recruitment provision in the guidelines do not 
apply to employment problems of Spanish-surnamed Americans, Blacks, Orientals, or 
American Indians because they are covered by other OFCC regulations and procedures. 

A separate section of the guidelines requires an employer to accommodate to 
the religious observances and practices of an employee or prospective employee 
unless the employer demonstrates that he is unable to reasonably do so without undue 
hardship on the conduct of his business. 

As part of this obligation, an employer must make reasonable accommodations 
to the religious needs of an employee or applicant who does not wish to work on 
his Sabbath or special religious holidays. 


In determining the extent of an employer's obligations under this provision, 


the regulation provides that "at least the following factors shall be considered: 


(a) Business necessity, (b) financial costs and expenses, and (c) resulting personnel 


problems." 
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OSHA ISSUES RULES ON DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST EMPLOYEES 


WASHINGTON -- Rules for deciding whether employers have discriminated against 
employees exercising their rights under the Willaims-Steiger Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 have been announced by the U.S. Labor Department. 

The rules also explain how employees may seek relief when they allege such 
discrimination. 

The Williams-Steiger Act provides that no person shall discharge or discriminate 
in any manner against any employee who has: 

-- filed a complaint with the Labor Department of hazardous working conditions, 

-- initiated or testified in proceedings under the Act, or 

-- exercised on his own behalf or others' any right offered by the Act. 

Chain Robbins, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor and Administrator of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA), said the purpose of the rules is 
to provide, in one document, interpretations of the Act as guidance in resolving cases 
of alleged discrimination. 

For example, Robbins said, the rules, reflecting earlier OSHA decisions, do not 
consider as discriminatory cases where employers discipline employees solely because> 
of their refusal to comply with job safety and health standards, or where employers 
decline to pay employees for participation in OSHA inspections. 

However, where employers have paid employees in the past for certain other 
"closely analogous safety and health activities, on regular working time, a determination 
of discrimination may result." 

The new rules became effective Jan. 26, date of publication in the Federal 


Register. 

















Dear Consumer 


J 
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By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 

How many times has this happened to you? You 
walk across a rug in your house or apartment, touch 
a metal object and get a shock. 

These little shocks, which can happen quite often 
in dry winter weather, are caused by static electricity. 


According to the Elec- 
tricity Division of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, a 
layman’s definition of static 
electricity is the separation of 
electrical charges commonly 
resulting from friction—as 
rubbing shoe soles on a car- 
pet. Under certain conditions, 
the accumulation of these 
charges are reunited through 
an electrical discharge. This 
can result in a spark or elec- 
trical shock. 

The following are several 
things you might consider do- 
ing if you want to reduce the 
amount of static electricity in 
your home: 

e Use a humidifier—Since 
static electricity is most com- 
mon under very dry condi- 
tions, using a humidifier— 
which puts moisture in the 
air—will reduce the potential 
for static electricity in your 
home. 

(Humidifiers have an- 
other important feature: 
They can reduce your fuel 
bills. According to Defense 
Department experts, humidi- 
fier systems are now required 
in many military houses be- 
cause people generally can 
feel comfortable at a lower 


heating temperature if the 
humidity is high. For this 
reason, if you use a humidi- 
fier in winter, you can reduce 
the temperature setting in 
your home and feel more 
comfortable while you save on 
your fuel bills.) 

e Use anti-static sprays on 
your carpet — Anti-static 
sprays can help reduce static 
electricity by forming a film 
on the top of carpet pile to 
prevent the accumulation of 
electrical charges. In most 
cases, these sprays are ap- 
plied by a professional carpet 
service and will generally last 
the winter season. 

Some stores also carry 
an anti-static spray in an 
aerosol can for you to ap- 
ply yourself. This spray is de- 
signed for synthetic gar- 
ments, but it also can be used 
for carpets. 

e Use rubber — In many 
cases you will only get a 
shock if you walk on a dry 
carpet and touch a metal ob- 
ject such as a doorknob. One 
remedy for this kind of shock 
is a rubber cover for door- 
knobs, which some hardware 
= and department stores 
sell, 
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FILLERS FROM THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Only two states, New York and Rhode Island, permit striking workers to draw 


unemployment compensation benefits. 


Ht ## 


In 1911, Los Angeles became the first U.S. city to appoint women to its police 
force, hiring them to protect young girls and prevent or minimize social evils such 


as the sale of liquor to minors. 


Hitt # 


In early 1972, only 6,000 of the nation's 400,000 municipal police officers were 
women. Only a third of the 1,330 law enforcement agencies surveyed by the Inter- 


national Association of Chiefs of Police in 1968 had any full-time sworn women officers. 


HHH H 


The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates state police enrollments will rise 


rapidly in the 1970s, with 2,900 new officers being recruited each year. 


HHH 





